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The research we are presenting on "educational barriers of adults, at the 

pSstsecond^ry level' 'focuses on how t*at ^^o^^r'^^^^'^^l'^f^Z basfc^ap- 
Dopulation in west central Minnesota. We have distinguished the basic ap 
proach to the research problem as . anthropological . This approach will be 
mus^rated through a description of the research /"^^^^^^^^^i.h- 
an interpretation of the findings and the application of these findings with 
in a specific postsecondary program. 



CONCEPTUAL FRAIIEWORK 



By way of providing a conceptual f ramework . f or the barrier ^^l' 

wish to first view'the problem of educational "^^^°^,f,:;^^\, Vi!l briefly 

lationship to the larger issue of adults' access to 

consider certain conditions influencing aduJts'acces to education 
the attention which has been given to research in this area- 

American society supports the notions that education is the P^^^^^^'^^ jf,. . ^ 
aged. Educationally-minded adults often confront this ^^Cni^"^^^^^;^^ 



Ha„ca.lo„ .-as even ^r. f^^^^^^'^^:::^^^^^ ^^1^' 
initted to them.^ 

bring to educational ir. . t Itutxons a „.r,„heral to the i»ain functions of 
pppulation; yet their needs are often peripneral continues, 
.he institution Jf^^-^^i^'^^nf duca » To ttX . capacity within 
rrinai"d:a!"o^I arn!"r;han.e. to cr.ate a new culture throushout 
his or her lifespan. 

These dominating conditions, pose complex problems concerning adults' access 
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to education which need to be investigated from a variety of perspectives 
and methodologies. The most prevalent approach to the access (question has 
been to investigate the ways in which adults participate in institution^ 
sponsored educational Offerings. Various studies have produced findings 
conc^ing adults' subject interests, their preferred modes of study and 
their^^lection of institutional settings.' 

^Jhile continued research in this area is needed, the issue of adults' access 
to education also needs to be investigated with respect to those conditions * 
which prohibit adults from participating in postsecondary education. The 
question of educational barriers has typically been a minor factor under 
investigation within quantitative studies primarily concerned with the adult 
participation issue. Thus, the findings concerning educational barriers 
have been?limited to defining categories of barriers. 

In the* well-known 1965 national study of adult learners, Johnstone and Riverd 
identified two main categories of barriers: 1) situational (influences ex- 
ternal to the individual's control) and, 2) dispositional (individual's 
personal attitudes toward partic:^.pation) . ^ Another national study in 1974, 
sponsored by the Educational Testing. Service, explored what reasons that 
respondents ^'felt were important in keeping themHErom learning what they 
want to learn". 5 Using Johnstone's tjaxonomy, this study identified primarily 
situational barriers. Geographicall;^ restricted surveys of adults' part- 
icipation in postsecondary education' in Wisconsin. (1973)^ and in California 
(1975)^ also reported situational and dispositional types of barriers. 

While evidence of this type supports the existence of educational barriers 
'Of adults, it is limited in its application to understanding the needs of 
an adult population ^nd ways in which institutions might effectively re- 
spond. The research we will now present on educational barriers stemmed 
from our attempts to extend university offerings to adults in a particular , 
geographic area. 



BARRIER RESEARCH COWTEXT 



• The Morris Learning Center, located 150 miles due west of Minneapolis in 
west central Minnesota farmland, is the University of Minnesota's response 
to ^diilt learners who are often geographically isolated from th§ ''Morris 
campus and from access to educational opportunities at the undergraduate ' 
level. The Center offers the University Without Walls (UWIO external 
baccalaureate degree option, and since 1975, has also sought to provide course 
opportunities through oth^r external delivery, systems. 
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Most of the pepple who responded in 197.4 to the publicity about the pilot 
mW program had educational barriers such as jobs and family responsibilities. 
We were able to identify their barriers and to categorize them. However, 
we soon found that knowing what the barriers were did not tell us what the 
barriers meant, or how barriers functioned in peoples' lives, or under what 
circumstances they might be overcome. We wondered why two students with 
seemingly identical barriers Vm^de opposite programmat^tc decisions? How 
did the adult's own perceptions of barriers contribute to determining whether 
that adult decided to particip.- 1 e in educational opportunities? As the 
Morris Learning Center- broadened Its services, it became increasingly im- 
portant to answer these, questicms. If we could understand the range and 
function of barriers from the" adult perspective, perhaps the Morris Learning 
Center .could serve these same adults more effectively. 



METHODOLOGY 



While ptevious studies provided data concerning the types of educational 
barriers adults face, the data, did not address the kinds of questions we 
were asking about adults' perceptions of the rarige and functions of barriers^ 
to continuing education.. We determined that the -coiranonly used quantitative, 
standard-response approach was not suited for Investigating the nature of 
our research problem. 

We applied several criteria in selecting methodology that would be compatible 
with- the aims of. the research. The first criterion was that the data should 
be influenced as little as possible by our bias6s as adult educators and, 
instead, should ' reflect the perspectives of the ^dult population. Second, 
the data should be analyzed to not oMy define categories of barriers, but 
to identify the relationships of their variables and the influences of those 
variables upon the adult learner's participation in education. Finally, the 
data should be communicated in a form to provide direction for programming , 
possibilities for adult learners in the Morris Learning Center region. 

We selected methods often used in anthropological fieldwork as meeting these 
basic criteria. Three anthropological fieldwork methods were applied in 
the study, involving selection of the research sample, data collection, and 
data analysis. Our basic approach^was to explore a range of questions with 
the research population concerning barriers to education and to allow pat- 
terns to emerge which would increase our -understanding of the problems as 
experienced by the adult learner. . 

Research Sample Selection 

The first anthropological fieldwork met^iod used was to establish a referral 



network through which we identified the research population. We wanted 
the research population to include two main groups of *adult learners: 
1) those who were already engaged in educational pursuits, and 2) those 
who were interested in continuing their education but who were not yet 
participants- 

V/e chose students enrolled in the University Without Walls program to rep- 
resent the group of adults who had faced barriers' to continuing their educa-" 
tion and had overcome the barriers to participate in a degree program- 
The UW!^ students s'erved as primary, informants by providing names and addresses 
of people in their respective communities whom they knew to have expressed 
interest in continuing their education in some fashion beyond the high school 
level- 

These secondary informant referrals, in turn, provided us with additional 
contacts, through which we eventually established four referral networks - 
The secondary informants identified through the referral networks were for- 
mally requested to participate in" the study and were selected according 
to their availability for interviews and their geographic representation 
of the area. • . 

The total re3earch population consisted of twelve primary informants who 
w<^e engaged in a degree program and thirty secondary informants who wefe 
interested in participating in educational activities- I^hile the number 
of secondary informanfd was somewhat arbitrarily determined, we could have 
enlarged the sample had preliminary data analysis not revealed consistent 
. patterns of responses - 

Data Collection ^ . ^ ' 

The second faethod drawn from anthropological f ieldwork was the ethnographic 
collection of data through in-a.epth' personal interviews. We designed an 
interview schedule for primary informants that included seven, open-ended 
questions- Each main question was followed by a series of five to ten probe 
questions which were used to assist the informant in expanding upon his or 
her responses to the^ open-ended question. Tlie primajry informane interviex^s 
were jconducted by either the^ principle investigator or the MLC director. 

Based on our experiences in using the interview schedule and on a preliminary 
analysis of the informant ' s responses, we designed an adapted interview 
schedule for the secondary informants- The majority of these interviews 
were conducted by three university undergraduates, who first participated 
in a week long training session- ^ - 

The majority of the interviews with both infommnt groups ocurred some sixty 
miles from main headquarters in the infbrmant['s home or work place. In 
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order to reduce ^l.e and travel -Pf"^' ^J^^^f^^ ^^^/e^irg The Inter- 
a given community, each scheduled with a full day ^^J^^^^^^^^^ hand- 
vitws lasted between hours, during "^Ich ti.e the^interviewer ^^^^^^ 

recorded the informant's --^P^^^^^^^^'^e the key word or k^^ informant's 
This technique requires the interviewer ^^^J^^^^ event or person in 

.ai. expressions concerning an attitude J^^^/^^^^^^^^^Here the only data 
response to a given question. Since the ^""'^^J^" ^^^h interview 

source, the interviewer had to allow time immediately after each 
to add full detail to the notes. 

Data Analysis 

The third -hropo-gical t^^^^^^^^^^^^^ rrofsnhrs°te:h^n:qre:Te\a:^:ra^^ 

^r^h^'inf^^^^^^^ 

involving data organization and stages, with each stage • 

thP urocess will be presented as consisting o£ six stage , 
representing an increased level of meaning emerging from the data. 

. It should be recognized that ^^'^ data remains basicany in^c^^^^^ the 

informants during all stages of the ^"^JfJ^P^""^""- edification to a level 
noted that the data moves from increasing levfels °? «P^^ ^ one, 

is formed into the final level of generalization. 

1 A ^,-■,=,n^r^ne the raw data within a very general 6r- 
The first stage involved °^Sanizing the raw d ^^^^^ separated 

ganizational. framework. The forty-two sets ^ interview notes 

into primary and secondary i"f°'^-"'^/^°;;P^;,J:f expressed by the informant, 
was studied" to Identify key "^^s and key phrases exp re y^^_^^^^^ 
These data were organized under the generai^heaaings 
interview questions. . 

The secon. stage i-olve. ,».Uns t,,e .a.a a.^ 

general headings to fom natural ^ ^ together to form 

cess. sLllar key "^f --.""J.^f "ed ?fo.'the'general then,e expressed 

r™reg::i:r::r:%:™e""^rra;^l«s Le pLeelved.. and "Ho^ harriers 
might be overcome". ' . 

The third stage involved -.""^=W"^,-^„;j::Tere':n:U:d''?u"h;r t^un- 
--rer"tfe^;/ir;at::fn^"^o/:S::n:e""K:irr::ponse patterns „ere then 



analyzed to forw specific sub-categories of responses. The gerieral category 
of "how barriers are perceived" was further specified* into such categories 
as "family responsibilities", ''time", "finances", "access", and so forth. 

The data from the primary and secondary informant groups were analyzed sep- 
arately during the first three stages. In order to establish relationships 
between the two groups and to discover their similarities and dissimilar^ 
ities, a 'fourth stage was added to the process. In this stage, both general 
and specific categories of responses were compared between informant groups 
and were found to be nearly identical. At this point, the categories were 
integrated to represent the total research population. 

During the fifth stage^ the process began to move out of the specification 
level to a more ^^''eneral level. In this process, the specific response 
patterns under each category were analyzed to uncover relationships between 
oatego;.les. For example, the responses in the categories of "family re- • 
sponsibUities"-and "time" were found to contain similar variables > thus 
forming a relationship Between the two categories. Based on the relation- 
ships identified between categories, it was then possible to draw inferences 
with respect to the informants* perceptions of various issues addressed in 
the interviews. * 

In the sixth and final stage, generalizations were formulated concerning the 
nature of the barriers adult learners face in continuing their education and 
the circuiQStances through which these barriers can be overcome. One such 
genei^lization, for example, was that barriers are derived from two sources: 
from'che situations people face and from the particular value orientations 
held by individuals. 

While this particular method of data analysis requires painstaking attention 
to detail and permits. no short-cuts with respect to time, it has proven 
highly effective as a means to elicit how participants in a given culture 
structure their ovm meanings of critical issues. 

By using an anthropological based approach to the barrier research, adult 
learners were allowed, to" actively participate irx%all key aspects of the 
research. ' They were engaged in the selection of the research '^population, 
in the identification of thfc important research issues, and in the interpre- 
tation of the data which they directly supplied. In addition, the voices 
of the adults were distinctly conveyed in the final- research results.^ ^In 
the barrier research report, each pattern or signlgicant finding was^ccom- 
panifed by representative verbati'in responses from the infotmants. In this 
way,^ adult learners were able to speak to a wide audience about issues direc 
influencing tb^ir access to continuing education.- In the followisng section 
of this paper, we will present the main findings of the research a<id their 
-application to programs serving an adult clientele. » , ' • 
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FIl>fDINGS 



THE PARTICIPANTS 



The research population derived through the network sampling technique in- 
cluded 42 adults who had already expressed an interest in continuing their 
education; * ' Most of them had completed nearly two years of prior postsec- 
ondary education and had participated in frequent informal learning experi- 
ences. All haJ faced barriers^ to continuing their education. 

The 12 primary Informants, in Group I were engaged in a degree program. 
Eleven were enrolled in U\W/Morris, a program specifically designed to 'over- 
come barriers. The 30 secondary -informants in Group 11 were not. currently 
enrplled but^had expressed an interest either In non-degree options or in 
obtaining a baccalaureate degree.^ % 

-Biographic data obt?ained as an initial part of the interview process showed 
that most of the 42 research particlp;ants were town dwellers, Ilinnesota born, 
and long time residents of- the region. Most were married with children 
living at home. Over half were between 25 and 34 years old, with the age 
span extending from 20 through the late 50' s. ' VJith two exceptions from.. 
Group II, all participants were Caucasian. Because the referraJ^s madCy 
through the network sa&pling technique were predominantly female, the .par*- 
ticipation of adult learners in this study was >1% female, and 29% male. 11 

The participants themselves provided data directly about their educational 
goals and about the circumstances which made them difficult to ovejrcome. 
The seveif main discussion questions^^ focused on the subjects' formal and ^ 
infprmal educational involvement and goals, .the decision-making process 
affecting their educational participation, their membership in families and 
larger social groups, their familiarity with existing educational institu- 
tions and opportunities, and their perspectives toward education and learning. 



THE BARRIER COMPONENTS 



The chart following^^ lists the barriers identified by the p^^ople intervicv/ed 
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in the order of the frequency with which each was* discuosed by che two 
groups. The barriers id^?ntif i'e(l, by Group I (those eflgaBed in a degree prosram) 
and Group II (those interested in, but not pursuing, learning options) ^ 
were found to be .identical in name, nearly identical in makeup, and to differ 
only slightly in the ordering of their^ sf^nif icance.^^ , - 



Barjriers Identified by^ 
Sample Population 

1) Access to Educational Facilities 

2) Family Responsibilities 

3) Finances 

4) Time 

5) ^^Dtivation 



Frequency of Response 
Group I Grovp II 



all group 
H group 



+ ^ group 
h group 



^roup \. - h group 
3/4^ group + 1/3 group 
1/3 group +- 1/3 grouo 



In the sections that follow I will discuss the components of, the barriers 
identified by the people intervi?ewed together witfn their reports of how 
barriers functioned within their lives. In addition, generallzaticns will 
be drawn from the data with their implications for aduJ.t educ-.tors .^ucludinr; 
the Morris Learning Center sta|/. . As in the origin&l report, the adult 
learners will,, as ^ar as , it is possible, speak for thenselves. 

In ^xi, attempt to suggest the p/ocess of data analysis used throughout this 
r,esearch, representative,, sample responses from the interviews wi.H Le pre- 
sented which illustrate how categories and relationships emerged. 

Barrier tfl: Access to Educational Facilities , ^ 

West Central Minnesota hosts some^ 17 postsecondary educational institution^*. 
■Seven grant the baccalaureate degrep, two grant the Associate of Arts degree, 
..and eight are vocational-technical schools. All of Group I and little better 
than h of Group II identified access as a barrier. Sample responses f rom ^ 
the interviewsl5 included the following: "The schools don't offer courses 
on what I'^need to take** . . "There are not really that many classes^ avail- 
able around here. Those we get have to be brought here by^ a college. 
'Jin order to enter the special R.N. program for a- B.S. in nursing, I must 
first complete 45 college credits, but they won't accept my nursing credits. 
How do I do this at my age? The opportunities to do it aren't available 
here. I'd have to sell my home, give up a good Job ~ that's what 'X see 
as a batrier." „ . ' * 

Based ox: statements like these, the lack of access to educational facilities 
was found i-o have two meanings to the people interviev;ed: .first, that the 
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institutions within the area di\i not offer the type of curriculum, course, 
or program that was needed; or second, that access to the kinds of programs 
desired was at tpo groat a distance. , - , . 

Barrier iKl'. "FaTnily Responsibili ties ' ^ • 

Those members ai the population with familiSs usually functioned within the ^ 
family as parents. Respon ' -nts said: "Ily children are too small and^ until 
chey go to nurseify school L.iey must have babysitters. I can't ask mjT hus- 
band regularly to care for the children." "My family is very important 
— they come "first" . . . '"if I did go to school, how would I support myself 
and the kids and maintain a heuse?'' For half of each group, family responsi- 
bilities function as a barrier to educational .participation 1) because of 
the iige of the children, 2) because the family was placed at a higher priority 
than education, and- 3^ because money required for education was felt to be 
needed for the support of the family. 

Barrier //3r Finances ^ 

For 3/4 of Group I and slightly less than h of Group II, finances presented 
a barrier to continuing education. He were told: "Going to scliool is fi- 
nancially inhibiting. I would need a grant" ... "I must keep. employed. 
I have a- wife ^nd four kids.. I can't*top everything and go back school 
andi/'I had never spent so much money on myself before. T had to be pretty 
certain it would .pay for. itself. ' Responses such as these revealed that 
to the population sampled, a financial barrier included: 1) money for 
tuition"; 2) the need -to maintain employment, and 3) the use of finances for 
the benefit of the family^^.. 

Barrier //4; Time 

Time "as a barrier to continuing education was referred to by 3/4 of Group 
i and by slightly more than. 1/3 of Gi:oup 11. For example; a woman in Group 
I said, "I really had to consider the time factor ~ I knew I'd still be 
doing all -the Housework and be responsible for the kids. I really didn t 
feel I could manage the time to attend classes."- A Group II woman said, 
•'Kids need the security .of having family arcurd. You must learn «to sacrifice 
when you have kids." Bo':h groups needed "time to devote t;6 school and- time 
"to spend with the family" .and spoke about the problem of scheduling between 
the tv70, • • . > 

Grotfp II members idenUfied a third factor, the need to spend time on 'the 
job. "My job .requires a great deal of attention. 1 don't want to spread 
myself too thln."^*^ 
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Barrier lib: Motivation 



One-third bf . both groups identified motivation as a problem. ' "/"f,^ 

of whom were pur^i***^ degrees , saw motivation an n potential barrier rather 
than as an actual deterrent. One said, You need a high decree of ecU- 
.'otivation. You have to seriously question - Is it Just a whim? Vou must 
have the disc^oline to keep at it, speaking from experience. You figure 
outfyour priorities and you stick to them. ' Group II spoke of a lack\>f 
sel>-discipline and an inability -to set priorities. For example: I m 
not sure I could adapt. I'm tiot sure I have the study skills to cope with 
that. I'm groping and -I really need direction" . . . "I've put things off. 
because I felt other things ware priority.-^V ?totivation func ioned as a 
>ar-riei- because of a lack of self-discipline cr because of an inabilit>- to 
-set priorities. ' \ ■ ' 



RELATIONSHIPS Ai-iOMG THE BARRIF.RS 



-The people interviewed had identified and defined five ''^"^f ^. 

a^onP with those factors that contributed to their functioning. .The data 
Ld beln ordered into groups, the responses had been Integrated to -tab ish 
the barrier categories. The first phase, of data f S-^-'^J"" "^^/."^P^^!"- 
The second phase, that of data .content analysis Evolved "entifying re 
lationships among-the patterns' of responses. Through ^'^^^^^^^^^^^ Jf^/^^V ' 
•distinct relationships Among the barriers emerged which added, to the corn, 
plexity of each individual's situation.. 

First, welound that over 2/3 of the participants reported the P^-^^^"" f 
two o; more barriers. ..TUe.two barriers which each participant ^^f l^fj 
. to face at a minimum wepe "access to educational facilities and ^^f ^V 
responsibilities": Second, we found that the barriers w^re intricate!, re 
iated to one at>other. While each barrier had distinguishable cnaracteristic 
the characteristics vere, sometimes indistinct because of the close relation- 
ship between the brorriers. 

For example, the most frequently mentioned barrier, "access^to educational 
^facilities" was found-to be linked" with' "finances" and/or -^family respon- 
■sibilities". Gaining access to educatio.^al of ferings at a distance might 

take time a-.-vy f -r, the family or require- someone to ' give up a good job . 

Similarly "family responsibilities'-- was not only A barrier in itself but 
appealed ;s a sub-,>9irit of both vbe -finances" and "time" barriers. The . 
■barrier" 'family sLnsihilities" was found to be linked with aU of the 
other barriers: zl^ilies were foar,d to influence the us£ of txme, make 
d^m^nds Llhe^u/e of finances, affect motivation, -d - a ^0^^ 

of support for or hir.'drance to access to e-Jucatlonal- facilities . 
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The financial barrier was linked to family responsibilities because money 
used for educational purposes might mean "no bike for Christmas or my 
wife having to work". The "time' barrier was linked with finances because 
time raust be spent "on the job" in order to "support myself and my family . 
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Once the Intricate relationships between the barriers We clear, it was 
possible to fomulate generalizations based upori the patterns that had emerged. 
Wo had set out to explore how the adults' own perceptions^ of barriers contri- 
buted to the decisions they made about educational participation. The 
generalizations, based on, the data,, explained the derivation of barriers 
and the circumstances in which they might b,e overcome. 

Gerteraliz'at loti 'I; Barrirers are derived fm ^, ■ct^.n' sour ces: - nhey are derived 
from the r.il^l^ii^^'^le face and from "the par ^T .-nl'^r value orientations 
p'f ^tbe pe ople themsalves^ • * " , ' 

•"ValMess''Bre viewed as those, e-leraents of on,e'-s life which have high priority, 
l.e.,> the important. JrMnga.i-in.l'ife as perceived by the population studied. • 

Although none- of the barriers could be Isolated as being solely situational 
or solely val-ue-related the "access" barrier and "financial" barrier stood 
out as highly-^situational. - • 

For example, access is lii part determined by where soine6ne lives and by the 
availability of prdgrams at the appropriate, level in that, geographic region. 
Attendance' at educational Institutions costs tuition mon^y at a minimum. 
"Most people are not in the position to give up their full-time jobs to re- 
turn to 'school. '"^^ . 

The' barrier of "time" involved both situational and value-related . elements . 
A certain amount of tine' is controlled by employment, child care, and other 
"commitments. The problem of deciding to devote time to school or of sched- , 
ullng between the demands of home ^nd school is influenced by values. 

Both "family responsibilities" and- "motivation"' were barriers containing 
strong value orientations. For example, a woman in Group I who for ^ears 
put my family first" had finally decided to pursue a degree because I need 
to set priorities for myself. The family can adjust to me this time. In . 
direct contrast were several women in Gfoup II who were not pursuing their , 
education because of family priorities.. "My family is very important ~ 
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they come first. Their allegiance to their families is such ^Jf "^^J^^^.y^za 
things, e.g.. an education, are viewed as something less than first priority. 

Generalization II: Value-related barriers r^.guire personal readjustments 

by the adult learner ' . 

The decision whether or not a barrier can "^^f °' 
individual value. The adult female who has ^^^^^^^^i^^^f "^"/^renr^ 
go back to school until the" children are in-school--±^ot^^^^ ^Ln 
until her situation changes and her children" are in school. ^ Pf^°%^J^^, 
need of greater self-discipline, reordered priorities, or a ^^"^^ °^ ^^^^^"^ 
about her goals will not enroll until those P-b^--^"" a%i^iler ^cheduL" . 
I enrolled students spoke of having to ''put my family on a -^^hter sctieauxe . 
ha::rg 'less time for'my family", and asking them to help --f^^f^^^^^^ ' 
They had madfe readjustments in their personal family lives in order to woric 
toward a degree. 

Most Group II people, though also valuing education were not ready to 
make readjustments either because other competing values held a higher 
priority or because their situations had not been changed. 

Ge neralization I I T : Situational barriers have th ^ ^ntiai to be overcome 
by external sources ' - ' 

■The barrier research had established, that barriers can P"^^"'-^^!^^ "^f . 
from both external and internal sources.and are likely to con ain elements 
from .both sources. External sources would situational factors^uch as 
those represented in the barriers "access to educational facilities and 
"finances". 25 Barriers which are largely situational hold, the greatest 
promise of being overcome by external sources. ^ 

It formal facilities" was overcome through 

For Group I students "access to educational taciiities w a nnr<!iie 
the structure of the UWI program which made it possible for thei^ to pursue 
a bacca^ai^eate program in their home or job environment without "moving 
away frim elthir! lor many Group II students the UWW program ^■-^""t found _ 
to be appropriS;, either because of the type of degree program they hoped 
\o pursue! t^eTe^el of the program desired, .or because they sought non- 
degree options. Therefore the barrier remained. 
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"External sources" capable of overcoming educational barriers clearly include 
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the educational Instltur.ions which offer programs to adults. The adult 
learners interviewed, ty revealing their educational needs, interests, and 
barriers, offered direction to educational iPotitutions serving adults. 

Following are characteristics of the adult learners we interviewed together 
with a beginning list of the considerations they suggest for adult educators: 

1. Most of the population studied have interest? that are pro- 
fessionally related. Educators could consider developing 
and offering accessible courses and degree routes that relate 
educational resources to professional interests. 

2. Because of their commitment to their families, jobs, and home 
--ownership, adult learners need classes provided within their 

communities at convenient times. Educators should consider 
bringing, educational resources to the community rather^than 
requiring adult learners primarily to come on campus. 

3. Adult learners distinguish between learning — an internal 
occurrence -- and education, which they link to external 
sources. 28' They typically have educational experiences gained 
through both formal and experiential settings. Educators 
should consider the range of experiences adults bring to the 
formal academic setting^" and provide prosrams and courses 
that merge informal learning within a formal education. 

4. Adu3t learners assign similar values to an educated person 
and to a successful person. They are interested in the ap- 
plication of education to their daily lives.^^ Educators 
should consider ways of providing education-^'' so that it is 
more readily consymed Vithin the course of daily living. 

. 5. Adult learners, even those with clearly expressed educational 
goals, conduct; limited investigations into educational op- 
portunities and have limited knowledge of. existing area edr- 
uc'^ional institutions. 33 Educators might consider both the 
extent to V7hich existing programs are publicized or promoted 
and the establishment of communication links among sources 
•^ ' . of educational information. ~ — 

6. Finally, although value barriers are the most difficult to 
overcome, educators might consider providing. services which 
assist adults in establishing educational goals and priorities. 

In designing the bafrier research, we had sought to use methodology which 
would supply information ^that could be applied to actual programming pos- 
sibilities for adult learners in West Central Minnesota. In this final sec- 
tion I would like to comment briefly on the application of the barrier 
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research to the programs offered through the Morris Learning Center. 

For the Morris Learning Center staff, the barrier '^'^h has provided a ^ 

conceptual framework for programmatic decisions and the setting of priorities. 
Ue have made a greater effort to publicize available short-term external 
learning options such as independent correspondence -study. We have ^iso ^ 
designed new ways to make on-campus courses available to off-campus students, 
such as audio taping course- lectures whll,e they are given. '^^"^^^^ P"^" 
sible, we now take information sessions about educational "PPO^'^^^J^^^^^J" . 
outlyinK areas rather than holding them only on campus, and our pubilcicy 
efforts are on-going. We have established communication links with °ther 
postsecondary scfiools in the area and hope within the near future to coordi-- 
nate our services regionally.' ^ ' - . • 

Perhaps t-he most signif icant^contribution of the barrier research has been 
the greater understanding that we now bring to our advising. HI tne 
-context of the barrier research, we view each request for inforr. : as^ 
an important- event. We no longer are surprised that ^^^l'^''.^""" ^■'3^^i3J^„,3 
about the learning options available to them." We provide whatever assistance 
we can with on-campus procedures. 

It is not unusual for our -staff to talk with a prospective student infre- 
quently over a period of years about what (s)he might do "^^--day With 
the help of the barrier research, we have come to understand why there Is 
so often a time gap between the interest that is expressed in educational 
opportunities and registration in a specific learning °P^i'^"-„^^^^^^^'"^f ^ 
by adults introduced by "When my youngest goes to school" or Maybe the 
yLr after next" are projections rather than statements ^^^^J;^?' . 
time "ap is explained by values and in no way diminishes that adult s com 
mSent to education, clven the responsibilities of adults and the Inac-- .; 
cessibllitv of programs for them, the adult commitment to learning ot.en 
e^^nS i over, 'a pLiod of years is- indeed impressive. Pj^f f ^"^^^^ 

programs with individual adults, discussing their values Provides ^ ^^^^ 
frame in which to plan or delineates a period of waiting in which to provide 
support . .. . 

The 42 participants in the barrier research shared with us their ^^Jucatlonal 
as^lratLns. Sithin the context of their individual f^^^^ ^^^^.^^^ 
nroDonents of lifelong learning. All of them faced obstacles which eithe. 
rrTen^^d them or slowed them down in their efforts X^fJ^J^'^^^''''^' 
\^elr comitment to education like that °^ °f ^"^^^ViUinRness to 
Learning Center is high enough to warrant belief in ^^^f '^.^^^^^f f " ^3 
carry out their goals given the opportunity to do so.36 sec our role as 
adult advocates who try to locate or to provide that opportunitj 

The barrier research raised other questions of access in addition to tW 
that it answered. It. has told us about a special group of adults in a rural 
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settin- in West Central Minnesota. How representative of this region are 
the A2"people with whom we spoke? '.mat are the differences in cccess prob- 
lems between degree and non-degrae saekers? To what extent does what we 
learned apply in other geographic regions or in "^^au settings? What es 
pecially are women's perceptions of the patterns, goals and barriers they 
face as they re-enter pos.tsecondary education? These are some of the un- 
answered questions that call for furcher exploration. 
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